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LOW, 0A, 


‘THE CONTRACTION OF ENGLAND’ 


There should be no need for another Smuts Inaugural. 
Eric Stokes should be with us still. His early death robbed 
us of a star in our firmament. His sparkling English 
Utilitarians and India,’ The Zambesian Past,” and following 
his return to Cambridge, to India and to Kipling,? The 
Peasant and the Raj* have been lodestars to very many of 
us. On so many personal grounds it is hard to accept he is 
gone. The first Smuts Professor graces our company still. 
Nicholas Mansergh’s superb edition of the British docu- 
ments on The Transfer of Power® in India is currently 
crowding the: footnotes. He and I share debts to Keith 
Hancock; still the doyen of our limb of the profession; 
and in the fulness of his days Smuts’ biographer.® 

But, as my title implies, it is to another luminary to 
whom I refer. For precisely a century lay between the 
publication of John Richard Seeley’s Cambridge lectures 
on The Expansion of England’ and my assumption of the 
Smuts Chair; and my purpose here is to ruminate upon 
what has happened in the interval. Seeley, so we were 
lately told, was the first truly notable Regius Professor of 
Modern History in the University of Cambridge.® The 
History Faculty named its Library after him, and on 24 
April 1945 successfully recommended to the University 
that it should teach a course on The Expansion of Europe,° 
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that it has done ever since, which is essentially still based 
on Seeley’s perspectives. 
It is astonishing to recall that as Seeley lectured 


Britain’s African empire had scarcely begun. In the ensuing . 


century, precipitated by that, there has been much dis- 
putation over economic imperialism. It was given a stir 
from this University by Gallagher and Robinson with 
their “Imperialism of Free Trade’. More recently studies 
of ‘the periphery’,!! and of the relationship between 
Britain’s own economic history and its imperial thrusts 
rather more precisely, have opened vistas that were 
never seen down the blind alleys into which Hobson and 
Lenin led us. But I shall not dwell on these. Nor on that 
other preoccupation since Seeley’s day - the con- 
stitutional history of the Empire and Commonwealth; 
though I confess to one rather special interest in it. For its 
discussion ordinarily overlooks the fact that Buckingham 
Palace is as much part of the Westminster system as 10 
Downing Street, Whitehall and the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. Even in the past year the point has been at issue in 
Queensland, Malaysia, Grenada, Kashmir, Andhra 
Pradesh, the Solomon Islands, and not so long since in Fiji 
and Australia too. Early in 1983 some thought it could 
have been in issue here too.!4@ . 

Let me turn instead to some other matters relating to 
the expansion of England. From Cambridge we have in 
recent decades been inducted into ‘the official mind’. ! 
We have been introduced to the colonial collaborator. 
‘The choice of indigenous collaborators’, so Robinson put 
it, ‘more than anything else, determined the organization 
and character of colonial rule.’® We know about colonial 
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resisters as well.” But we must be careful not to let this 
engross the whole scene. So let me begin by offering some 
comments on three other considerations: force, legitimacy 
and assuagement. 8 

It is time to repeat that empire was fundamentally 
based upon force. Frontier war in Australia was extra- 
ordinarily sophisticated. Aborigines learnt the range of 
shot and ball, and made tracks to keep out of it. They 
knew as well how long muskets took to load, and timed 
their attacks accordingly. Upon the sparse edges of settle- 
ment they killed perhaps 2000 whites. But they were of 
course overwhelmed themselves, shot down, perhaps 20,000 
all told, 25 at Pinjarra in 1834, 28 at Myall Creek in 1838 
(for which seven whites were hanged), 59 near Burketown 
in 1868, and on countless other station battlefields both 
before and after. 9 “No doubt the policy of trying to make 
omelettes without breaking eggs’, Lugard was to write 
from Northern Nigeria, ‘has the cordial support of Exeter 
Hall. .. . It was.not the way our Raj was established in 
India or elsewhere.’ It was not indeed. Were there not 
all those minor imperial wars; big wars to those that lost 
them? Mahratta wars, Sikh wars, Burmese wars, Kaffir 
wars, Maori wars, Ashanti wars, Zulu wars, Sudanese _ 
wars, Matabele wars. In western Kenya there was a ‘puni- 
tive expedition’ for almost every one of the first 25 years 
of British rule, and upwards of 50 episodes all told.2! 
Force did not always of course have to be applied directly: 
‘Rhodes mowed down a mealie field with machine guns - 
before the paramount of eastern Pondoland and his coun- 
cillors and explained that their fate would be similar if id 
they did not respond.’?? They did of course. 3 
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It is no use, however, confining this point to the be- 
ginnings of empire. Time was when I was a Second 
Lieutenant in the 16th/5th Lancers whose chief regimental 
memory even today is that in 1846 they charged the Sikhs 
at the Battle of Aliwal.?3 They were also, however, the 
regiment of Lord Allenby which as British High Com- 
missioner he paraded before the Prime Minister’s house 
in Cairo in 1924 when he thrust at Zaghlul Pasha a draconian 
ultimatum.*‘ By that time in India 28 battalions of British 
troops, as compared to only 22 Indian ones, were 
invariably committed to internal security duties,?> and 
when later the British were faced by the great ‘Quit India’ 
movement of 1942 they speedily mobilised no less than 
57¥2 battalions against it.?6 

Force then; but legitimacy too. For in establishing and 
maintaining their empire it was vital for the British not 
simply to secure collaborators but to work with (and not 
against) the grain of local notions of political legitimacy. 
A former Prime Minister of Pakistan neatly put the cen- 
tral point thus; “Whoever could conquer a country was 
accepted as its legitimate ruler. ... The British had no 
more and no less right to rob or rule India than all the 
other rulers who had held the country by force before 
them.’?’ Lytton’s Great Assemblage in Delhi in 1877 at 
which Queen Victoria was proclaimed Empress of India 
in ultimate succession to the Mughals,?* or Rhodes’ 
funeral in the Matopo hills in 1902 at the hands of the 
Ndebele he had defeated,?? dramatised such transitions 
powerfully. It was much the same where the British 
retained the pre-existing native states. Here, Sir John 
Kirk, of East African fame, engagingly put it, ‘we are the 
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“longest sword” and have become the electors and 
patrons of the throne’;*° while in those ‘stateless society’ 
situations the anthropologists have elucidated for us, it 
was usually easy for a European district officer to move 
into the indigenously accepted position of ‘Big Man’.3! 
Woe betide, however, those who contravened the mores 
here, as the British discovered with their greased car- 
tridges in 1857, or with their abortive plans for a Malayan 
Union in 1945.32 

Then beyond this let me offer a new thought: assuage- 
ment. I once traced the collaboration between the British 
and the native chiefs of Buganda, the largest kingdom in 
southern Uganda, through three successive phases.*3 The 
British position there by no means turned only, however, 
on that collaboration. It depended on British assuagement 
of the concerns of Buganda’s prosperous peasantry as 
well. In the 1920s their discontents with the landlord 
chiefs with whom the British were principally collaborating 
pushed the British into promulgating a rural rent restric- 
tion act.*4 Two decades later further peasant discontent 
with these earlier chiefs’ successors, and with the way 
peasant cash crops were then being handled, led to the 
murder of a Chief Minister and to riots in 1945 and 1949. 
Assuagement then followed again with the democratis- 
ation of the local council, and a plethora of reforms in 
Uganda’s cotton and coffee industries, all of which clearly 
prevented the further major crisis which followed from 
reaching flashpoint.5> The grossest failure to effect 
assuagement led meanwhile in Kenya to the Mau Mau 
revolt.*® The circumstances of a settler colony were no * 
doubt peculiar, but no Indian administrator would have 
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allowed that to happen. In India the British had their 
collaborators too: princes, landlords, rural magnates, ser- 
vice communities.” But from the mid nineteenth century 
onwards, their unending stream of rent restriction, tenant 
security, and moneylenders’ limitation acts composed a 
sustained effort to assuage what they saw as the principal 
basis of British power, the acquiescence of the better off 
peasantry.** As Gandhi and his followers learnt, at 
Champaran and Bardoli, the British in India were 
remarkably quick to assuage peasant discontents when 
these erupted.* In 1907 one Viceroy vetoed a crucial 
Colonisation Bill of the Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab 
when the colonists revolted against it. In 1935 another 
opined that: “The greatest risk in this country . . . lies in 
the grievances of the peasantry. The longer they remain 
unredressed the greater the scope of subversive propa- 
ganda.’*! And in the intervening years one can see in Sir 
Harcourt Butler’s storm-tossed fashioning of the Oudh 
Rent Bill in 1921, and still more, in Sir Malcolm Hailey’s 
extensive extra-legal reductions of land revenue and rents 
in 1931, two of Britain’s most notable Indian Governors 
wrestling with how to balance the calls of their landlord 
collaborators with the need to assuage their tenant sub- 
ordinates.*? Plebeian assuagement, I am saying, was at 
least as important a requirement for effectual imperial 
tule as the successful enlistment of patrician collabor- 
ators. 

But it is not about the expansion or maintenance of the 
British Empire that I am billed to speak, but about its con- 
traction. From all I have said it will perhaps be 
appreciated, however, that I do not go along with the 
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thesis that this chiefly occurred because the British ran out 
of collaborators. It is no less important to trace their 
growing reluctance to shoot to kill; the decline in the 
legitimacy locally accorded them; and their increasing 
inability to assuage their subjects’ rising demands. Let me 
allude, however, to two more fundamental propositions. 
Empire came to Britain — if I may be bald — because, as 
Seeley said, we had a comparative advantage as an island 
seapower. It was then enlarged and sustained because we 
secured the further comparative advantage of being the 
world’s first industrial nation. These advantages first 
shrank and then disappeared. There is no need to rehearse 
the details of the shift in world power, principally to 
America and Russia as Seeley foresaw, that have occurred 
since he lectured, nor the further developments in Japan 
and the eastern hemisphere that led in 1983 to the United 
States trading for the first time more with the Pacific 
countries than with Europe. (We are now at the point 
where, with Southeast Asia as the world’s fastest growing 
region economically, the well informed need to read the 
Far Eastern Economic Review as much as they read The 
Economist.) In an intriguing sense England is still expanding 
there. Twenty years ago Singapore’s primary schools 
taught mostly in Chinese. Now they teach mainly in 
English. Since it is a good working rule that what 
Singapore does today many others will do the day after 
tomorrow, is it not bizarre that the none-too-easy 
language of a small island off the northwest coast of 
Europe should already be much more widely used as the 
lingua franca of the eastern hemisphere where the most of 
humanity lives than it is of its own western hemisphere? 


In my Cambridgeshire village a stone was recently erected 
marking the traverse of the Greenwich meridian, but 
even in Toft we no longer think of ourselves as the centre 
of the world. 

The fundamental fact is that we of the west are the 
global minority and a shrinking minority at that. We are 
apt to forget that there are as many Vietnamese in the 
world as there are British, that for every one of us there is 
one Filipino, one and a half times as many Nigerians, 
three times as many Indonesians, fourteen times as many 
Indians, and nearly twenty times as many Chinese. Back 
in 1800 around 20% of the world’s population lived in 
western Europe; nowadays only 8.5% do (and by next 
century under 5% will).“? The loss of empire accordingly 
does not seem to me to have been principally due to a 
treacherous loss of national nerve, or any other such self- 
flagellating notion. It was au fond the entirely to be expected 
contraction of the all-too-overstretched dominion of a 
none-too-large and very distant island brought about, as 
Charles Wilson once said of another such eventuality, by 
the nemesis of normalcy.“ In the late twentieth century a 
Japanese empire might have been rather more plausible 
than a continuing British one. I begin therefore by taking 
my stance with Canute, and not with his cajoling 
courtiers. 

It has after all long been clear that no British Govern- 
ment could exercise dominion even over its own kith and 
kin overseas. I shall not repeat the oft told tale which 
stretched from the American revolution, through Durham 
and Elgin in Canada, to the making of the white Dominions, 
and their lack of support for Imperial Federation, to the 
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Balfour Report and the Statute of Westminster. The later 
story is studded with the names of Hughes, Scullin, 
Mackenzie King, de Valera, Hertzog and Smuts himself. *° 
Commonwealth constitutional historians lately took 
pleasure in the crucial operational importance in the 
Rhodesian case of the distinction they had always drawn 
between Responsible Government — which Rhodesia had 
possessed since 1923 — and Dominion Status — which 
neither Rhodesia nor the Central African Federation ever 
had. But even in that case it was not the British who pre- 
cipitated the downfall, but the much maligned freedom 
fighters of the ex-Portuguese territories and Zimbabwe 
itself. © 

‘If I were to review the story here I know best, the 
Australian one, it would no doubt begin with the currency 
lads, the early Wentworth, and the Irish, and go on to 
Henry Lawson and the Sydney Bulletin.’ It would cer- 
tainly include the making of the Australian federation.“ 
It would be shot through with ambiguity. “Even the native 
born Australians are Britons,’ Henry Parkes roundly 
declared in 1890, ‘as much as the men born within the 
cities of London and Glasgow’; *? and on three occasions 
Australia went to war so soon as Britain did. The crisis 
came in 1942 when, contrary to every assurance, Britain 
failed to hold the Singapore base and protect Australia 
from the: Japanese advance. Indeed but for the check the 
American fleet inflicted on the Japanese at the Battle of 
the Coral Sea - Australia’s equivalent of the Battle of 
Britain — Australia stood wide open to Japanese attack. 
With that Australia’s American alliance superseded its 
British one. In 1952 the ANZUS Treaty was signed. 
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Australian troops fought in Vietnam as no British did, and 
whilst little love is lost in Australia for the United States, 
one more poll recently showed solid support for the 
ANZUS Treaty once again.5° As late as the 1960s 
Australia had a Prime Minister in Menzies who broke 
down when he told the House of Representatives of 
George V’s death and always spoke unctuously of 
Elizabeth 11.5! But whereas in 1939 over 40% of 
Australia’s trade was with the United Kingdom, it is now 
less than 4%;5? God Save the Queen is nowadays only 
played when royalty are present; and whatever its origins 
Australia is now principally to be characterised as one of 
the two white countries in the up-and-coming eastern 
hemisphere. Menzies regularly visited London. No 
Australian Prime Minister would now do so; what would 
be the point? The Canadian story is not essentially dif- 
ferent. It was capped by the ‘patriation’ decision in 1981 
which finally gave the oldest Dominion the right to 
amend its constitution without reference to London 
which every other ex-British territory had had at its 
inception.*? Ways have been steadily parting. 

Chiefly owing to the greatly missed Jack Gallagher we 
have lately been reminded of the revivals of British 
imperial ambitions especially in the Middle East at the 
end of both world wars.** These never, however, came to 
very much, and instead the central story in the twentieth 
century has been about the contraction of the British 
empire in both Asia and Africa. Let me now turn to this. 
In this place there has been much pricking of hagiographic 
bubbles here.** Those who criticise Cambridge historians 
for emphasising the self-seeking that accompanied 
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nationalism face difficulties in explaining the prevalence 
of such antics post-independence. But a balance here 
needs to be struck, for while many are aware that latter- 
day imperialist intrusions often stimulated nationalism, 
while nationalist movements were rarely linear, it is 
impossible to accept the primacy accorded to domestic 
constraints and international pressures; while to pass off 
every nationalist as a freedom fighter and then deny that 
either had very much influence can be positively obfus- 
cating. One thing is agreed. There is no teleology to 
empire's end. The Whigs are dished. But that in no way 
disposes of the central importance of nationalism and 
nationalist agitation to empire’s end. , 
The first need here is to take a wider perspective. By 
the turn of this century nationalism was already in vogue 
amongst westernised elites in most of Asia.*® There had 
already been the Philippines Revolution against the 
Spanish. Much excitement was then provided by Japan’s 
defeat of Russia in 1905, the Chinese Revolution of 1911, 
and the Russian Revolution of 1917. .In India and 
Indonesia the first Asian mass movements — of Muslims — 
meanwhile erupted to inspire others,*’ and out of the 
First World War there came as well the May Fourth 
Movement in China, Zaghlul Pasha’s nationalist upheaval 
in Egypt, Gandhi’s first national satyagrahas in India, the 
Young Men’s Buddhist Association in Burma, the Ceylon 
National Congress. In the years that followed there were 
several major urban strikes and rural revolts in which 
Asia’s first Communists were involved. Though these 
were mostly crushed, secular nationalism nevertheless 
gathered apace. Great uncertainty followed the Japanese 
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conquests in 1942. But upon the Japanese defeat, the ‘new 
emerging forces’, as Sukarno was to call them, were 
dramatically installed in the three brief years 1946-49 in 
all of South Asia, the Philippines, Indonesia and China. 
Given this context we should be wary of overparticularistic 
explanations of Indian nationalism, especially of an 
institutional or narrowly economic kind. It is more to the 
point to sce it as one manifestation of a three quarters of a 
century-long general crisis in so much of Monsoon Asia 
that via several abortive leftist revolts in the late 1940s/ 
early 1950s and two successful ones, later moved through 
the attempted ‘renovations’ of the late 1950s/ early 1960s 
into the “second starts’ of the late 1960s/early 1970s, only 
to level out within the last decade or so as conservative 
regimes have everywhere become entrenched, even in 
China.*8 

A great deal of recent writing on the earlier period here 
stems from the opening of the British archives, and that 
for the unwary has sprung a trap. One needs no persuading 
that in the expansion of empire Britain’s ‘official mind’ 
made much of the running.*® To no such degree did it 
hold the initiative when it came to the contraction of 
empire. Whilst the British were often exceedingly skilful 
in surmounting actual nationalist agitations, they were 
deeply vulnerable — as was already plain in Egypt as early 
as 1919® ~- to any threat of a nationalist storm. This 
becomes strikingly clear when one looks at Britain’s suc- 
cessive declarations of intent in India from the First 
World War onwards. Each was made in a vain attempt to 
head off an impending nationalist agitation, or, after their 
regular mid-term breaks, check its revival. In relation to 
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the three great waves of Indian nationalist agitation — 
after the First World War; in the early 1930s; during the 
Second World War — this was as true for the Montagu 
Declaration of 1917, the Irwin Declaration of 1929, the 
August offer of 1940, as it was of the Macdonald state- 
ment of 1931 or the Cripps Offer of 1942. Each, 
moreover, was of first importance, as the British never 
retracted once these had been made: the Cripps Offer 
clearly presaged the early post-war departure. Contrary 
examples underline the case. No further such statements 
were made as the great agitations collapsed. In 1924 there 
was a good deal of talk about further constitutional 
advance that centred about the Muddiman Committee; 
but in 1924 there was no major nationalist agitation, 
actual or pending, so there was no constitutional 
advance.®! 

But if in the contraction of empire the “official mind’ 
was no olympian free agent but rather a reactor to 
nationalism, precisely how, and why, did it react? Here 
we need to take the important step of discarding the all 
too prevalent notion that the Indian struggle was in some 
way its own model. Clear choices stood on offer, and pre- 
cise choices were made. 

In the climactic years, 1946 to 1949, when the vic- 
torious Americans granted independence to the Philippines, 
and the British to four South Asian countries, the far more 
grievously war-stricken French and Dutch sought to re- 
establish their dominion over Indochina and Indonesia.® 
The distinction here can be pinpointed. Burma and 
Indonesia were both conquered by the Japanese. Both had 
nationalists who resisted the imperial return. But while 
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the Dutch determined to stay and fight in Indonesia, the 

British swiftly decreed their departure from Burma.®3 (In 
view of its importance to the sterling area, it was in these 
circumstances well nigh miraculous that Britain regained 
control of Malaya in 1945; but that story only underlines 
that in the absence of a thrusting nationalism, imperial 
tule could persist.)®4 

The most revealing contrasts had occurred in the 

1930s. During those years whilst the Americans were 
welcoming Filipino nationalists to meetings in Washington 
to fix a timetable for their independence,® the Dutch 
were moving to incarcerate Indonesia’s nationalists for 
life® (in accord with Governor-General de Jonge’s blunt 
dictum that ‘we have ruled here for 300 years with the 
whip and the club and we shall still be doing it in another 
300 years’),°’ while the French were busily executing 
around 700 of Indochina’s nationalists and Communists in 
the course of their aptly called White Terror.® It was pre- 

cisely in this context that the British starkly exposed their 
peculiar ambivalence. In 1929 they promised India Do- 

minion Status — but only in the unforeseeable future. 

They then invented a new procedure for resisting 

nationalist agitations whose characteristic ambiguity was 

neatly captured when it was tellingly dubbed ‘civil martial 

law’ — no trials, no killings, no banishments; rather, short 

term, but indefinite, imprisonments without trial. The 

British held round table conferences, in London, too, but 
not to fix any date for independence; chiefly to put this 
off to the kalends.®? 

The essentials here were that whilst the Americans 

were bent upon going and were only concerned - as they 
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have always been — to leave a right-of-centre regime 
behind when they did, and whereas the French were 
determined to stay, believing that the best that they could 
do to their colonials was to make cultivated Frenchmen of 
them, the British were desperately striving to reconcile 
two ultimate incompatibles. Since their empire was 
always a far larger component of their vision of them- 
selves as a great world power than it was for the 
Americans, their yearnings were always to stay. At the 
same time they found it exceedingly difficult to deny 
their longstanding commitments to the ideals of self- 
government and thus found themselves saying as Baldwin 
inelegantly did of India in 1934: ‘we have taught her the 
lesson and she wants us to pay the bill’.”° It is this excep- 
tional juxtaposition that calls for scholarly attention, not 
just the fashioning of global strategy. 

It is then well to notice the degree to which the par- 
ticular quality of imperialist reaction largely determined 
the character of the nationalist confrontation and the 
extent of nationalist mobilisation. In the Indian case 
Britain’s two headedness largely explains the phenomenon 
of Gandhi. His politics directly mirrored Britain’s 
ambivalence. He knew it was necessary to agitate against 
them; they would never move without this. But non- 
violence could keep their worst instincts at bay, and allow 
their better one’s to prevail. Gandhi would have been 
unnecessary in the Philippines, impossible in Vietnam; he 
precisely fitted nationalist needs against the British in 
India.7! 

The general point goes wider still. Against the French 
in Indochina the Vietnamese nationalists needed to 
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develop new ideologies, cadre-led mass movements, and 
a skilled guerrilla army.’? Against the Americans the 
Filipinos had no such requirement.’? Against the uncer- 
tain British, India’s nationalists needed less popular sup- 
port than the Vietnamese, more than the Filipinos. So 
aside from securing support from India’s merchant com- 
munities, the Indian National Contress ‘went rural’, but 
essentially only in association with India’s richer peasants, 
since against the ambivalent British it was rarely necessary 
to mobilise any more deeply.74 , 
All of this then inspired Africa’s embryonic national- 
ists, and honed Britain’s official mind on Affica too. It is 
sometimes forgotten that on their way to the Colonial 
Office in the late 1940s Creech Jones, Sydney Caine, and 
Andrew Cohen read their Times on Asia. In a quite novel 
way they set to work to prepare Africa for self- 
government. It was to be done, over the two coming 
decades, by democratising local government first, and so 
inducing Africans into democratic processes. Indian mis- 
takes were to be avoided: nationalist leaders were to be 
enlisted in the cause, but were to be forced to compete 
with local -worthies. All round development was 
thereupon to proceed apace.75 But in the ending of 
empire the official mind, as I have said, was never its own 
master. Development unleashed a second colonial 
occupation that soon stoked many a nationalist fire,7® 
while elected councils fatally undermined the unreplaced 
authority of chiefs; and in the upshot the planning of the 
late 1940s principally served to multiply the expedients 
by which nationalist storms might be tempered — par- 
ticularly by the device of multiplex constitutional advances 
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in place of the former stately progression from Represen- 
tative Government to Dominion Status.77- 

For the winds of change then blew, with a gale force no 
one had expected. Respecting neither the division the 
French and the Belgians drew between their Africa and 
British Africa, nor the distinction the British made be- 
tween ‘black’ Africa and ‘multi-racial’ (i.e. white 
dominated) Africa, it was a much more febrile phenomenon 
than ordinarily appeared in Asia, needing less organis- 


- ation, but being always more difficult for its leaders to 


control.’* The suggestion that it principally derived from 
widening urban and peasant discontents at the protracted 
economic ‘stringencies of the depression, the Second 
World War, and its aftermath’? — that were then thrice 
turned widdershins by inflation, the Korean War boom 
and its collapse — presently holds the field. In little more 
than a decade all those imperial clamps already loosened 
in Asia were in tropical Africa completely shaken apart. 
Kwame Nkrumah accurately divined the need to formu- 
late both “Positive Action’ ‘and ‘Tactical. Action’. It was 
symptomatic of the sequitur from Asia to Africa that he 
never needed to employ the former as much as the Con- 
gress had in India.*° To begin with the British were quite 
prepared to arrest those who threatened their plans; but it 
was not long before they released Nkrumah, allowed the 
Kabaka to.return to Buganda, and set Kaunda, Banda and 
even Kenyatta free. They were remarkably consistent, it 
should be said, in their use of force majeure; either against 
Communists and alleged crypto-Communists, as in 
Malaya** and British Guiana, or against movements 
which (a la IRA) set out to kill; such as Mau Mau, EOKA, 
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and the NLF in Aden.*®? But as the Devlin report on the 
Nyasaland riots in 1959 eloquently confirmed there were 
strict limits to the coercion the British public would 
countenance®? (and France’s contemporary Algerian 
experience scarcely suggests it was wrong). 

The apotheosis came in 1960, “Africa Year’, which saw 
the transition from less to more than half Africa becoming 
independent. “It has been said’, Iain Macleod subsequently 
wrote, ‘that after I became Colonial Secretary [in 1959] 
there was a deliberate speeding up of the movement 
towards independence. I agree. There was. And in my 
view any other policy would have led to terrible 
bloodshed in Africa.’$* Every projection as to timing was 
ratcheted away, and in circumstances where the issue was 
not whether the British were going but who would hold 
power when they did, all attention was then concentrated 
upon determining the pairs of hands to which its symbols 
should be passed. Those who had not had their minds bent 
in Asia®> — the Portuguese and the white Rhodesians — 
sought for another fifteen years to resist the denouement, 
but they were eventually violently overwhelmed even 
so.®® In the end the official mind did come into its own, 
with the footnotes, the mini-states in southern Africa, the 
West Indies, and the Indian and Pacific Oceans, for which 
no independence had been planned, but which were fre- 
quently marched into independence faster than even their 
nationalists wanted.®’? Without the proximity and 
paranoid ruthlessness the Soviets and white South 
Africans alone possessed, it had all become (as the 
Americans learnt so searingly in Vietnam) much too hot to 
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But I have not done. For the contraction of England 
did not just entail the saga of independence. It left behind 
upwards of 50 new polities, and as Commonwealth his- 
torians we have an obligation to study the characteristics 
of at least some of them. Everywhere there were 
innumerable British-type institutions — their universities 
for a start. But even where their populations were 
ethnically close to Britain’s, distinctive styles invariably 
developed. Let me give two examples from Australia. The 
fact that Australia unlike Britain has a written constitution 
means that its body politic often operates in a strikingly 
different manner. Lately a major controversy over the 
building of hydro-electric dams in southwest Tasmania 
was abruptly settled when by 4 votes to 3 the High Court 
pronounced that because the area was subject to an inter- 
national Heritage agreement, the federal Government 
had authority to halt these under its foreign affairs power! 
For eighty years now industrial relations in Australia have 
turned upon a legally enacted conciliation and arbitration 
system. Instead of forlornly leaving it to unions and bosses 
to settle when they will close with each other in their 
hotel lounges, as Britain so damagingly does, this arraigns 
them smartly into compulsory hearings, compulsory con- 
ferences, and compulsory arbitration.® 

But what of the political characteristics of the other 
independent states which have emerged as England has 
contracted? The prototype here has perhaps been India. It 
pivots upon Delhi, a capital for six centuries past. It has so 
far been held together by the remarkable mediating 
capacity of that extraordinary coalition, the Indian 
National Congress. Its political economy is firmly struc- 
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tured, as my earlier remarks suggested, upon the persisting 
alliance between urban commercial communities and 
richer peasants against which ardent leftists have 
invariably broken their heads in vain.*° Aided by one par- 
ticular device (to which I shall come) it has maintained its 
democratic regime. 

Pakistan ostensibly had a similar heritage. But in fact it 
could hardly have been more different. Whilst it once had 
a Bengali majority and until as late as 1947 a Congress 
Government in its Frontier Province, centre stage was 
seized by the Punjabi Muslims, who then became Pakis- 
tan’s ‘Prussians’. They never supported the Congress, 
nor, except at the twelfth hour, the Muslim League either. 
Before 1839 their forebears had belonged to Ranjit 
Singh’s militarised state. In the twenty year turmoil 
following his death, every leading Punjab family 
struggled to survive in a way they never forgot. In the 
aftermath of their calculated decisions in 1857 to support 
the British, many of them became remilitarised into the 
backbone of Britain’s Indian army. Exceptionally both 
landlords and well-to-do peasants had here their tenures 
secured; canal colonies enlarged their irrigated lands from 
3 to 13 million acres; and rural strife became unusually 
muted. During the interwar years the predominantly 
Muslim, landlord led, Unionist Party thereafter provided 
the Punjab with much the strongest provincial govern- 
ment in India, and Partition then rid its Muslims of their 
Sikh and Hindu associates. When therefore after 
Independence the inchoate miscellany of Pakistan-wide 
politicians took to damaging bickering, the well- 
entrenched Punjabi elite, in direct line with their 
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heritage, hoisted a Punjabi-led military dictatorship, 
broke with the threatening majority of Bangladeshis, sup- 
pressed the separatist Baluchis and Pathans, and executed 
Bhutto the Sindhi.°! 

Kenya has its ‘Prussians’ too, the Kikuyu, though they 
have been subtle enough to enlist some non-Kikuyu in 
their support as their elevation of the Kalenjin President 
Moi exemplifies. Comparable patterns are to be found 
elsewhere. In three very different countries, Malaysia, Sri 
Lanka and Zimbabwe, core majorities with an inherited 
sense of being disadvantaged have determined to lord it 
over their rivals: bumiputras against Chinese in Malaysia, 
Sinhalese vis-a-vis Tamils in Sri Lanka, Shona against 
Ndebele in Zimbabwe.®? Fiji provides the astonishing 
case. For in Fiji there are more Indians than Fijians. Yet 
thanks to British colonial policy Fijians dominate the 
police, the bureaucracy, the army, and the land, while 
their Prime Minister Ratu Mara has then expertly enticed 
Fiji's Gujaratis and Indian Muslims into his Alliance 
government so as to leave Fiji’s mainly north Indian Hindus 
in a political minority.** A South Pacific Northern Ireland 
has so far not eventuated. 

There have been some very different structures too. 
Tanzania, for example, has always seemed to me to turn a 
good deal on not having ‘Prussians’, but rather upon 
President Nyerere occupying the interstitial position be- 
tween the larger, inherently competing, groups in his 
country, somewhat as Mohammed did at Medina, or (as 
Evans-Pritchard taught us) the Grand Sanusi in Cyrenaica.”* 
Papua New Guinea is different again. There are no ‘Prus- 
sians’ there either, but rather several powerful regional 
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aggregations of whose leaders Michael Somare has been 
only one. Its polity turns accordingly on its Prime Minister 
being no more than primus inter pares. When Somare 
became more primus than inter pares, he fell.°* Although he 
is now back, his cabinet always needs to contain a rep- 
resentative from each region, or maintain particular con- 
tacts with it. 

There have been two surprises in post-independence 
states. They have not — as was widely expected — endlessly 
fragmented. Pre-independent federations generally did. 
There were several partitions at or about independence,” 
and we were regularly warned that India was about to 
break up further.°* Yet, despite separatist movements in 
almost every case — Pukhtunistan, the Southern Sudan, 
North Solomons, Turkish Cyprus — with the single 
exception of Bangladesh - uniquely separated from its 
other half by a large land mass — no further separations 
have occurred post-independence. The test case was Biafra, 
with as good a case for separation as any. But it never won 
international recognition because far too many other new 
states feared that their own problems would be sorely 
aggravated if it did.%? 

There have at the same time been far more internal 
breakdowns than anyone expected. The Colonial 
Office’s characteristic preoccupations with minorities, 
problems of size, and the independence succession, blinded 
them — except in the later illuminating case of Malaysia! 
— to the greater necessity before independence for kneading 
internal political forces into effectively composite 
wholes. In the event, as we all know, their former charges 
especially in Africa have seen a plethora of one party 
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states, military regimes and coups - over 30 by now in 
Africa all told.°' Some Africanists argue that this 
instability was inevitable; !°? that little else could be 
expected of those brought up under colonial autocracy; 
that poor countries cannot afford democratic regimes. 
They lead by the nose. India, Jamaica, Mauritius, Sri 
Lanka give them the lie. So do the ten impoverished states 
of the southwest Pacific which, beginning with Western 
Samoa and ending with Vanuatu, became independent 
between 1962 and 1980. Not only have none of these had 
coups, military take-overs or one party regimes. They 
have now had more than a dozen peaceful constitutional 
changes of government, including four resumptions of 
office.°? Institutional considerations may have been 
important here. India has had more breakdowns of 
democratic government at state level than Africa has at 
national level. Its provision for President’s rule gives it a 
remarkable mechanism for handling breakdowns which 
Africa lacks.1°4 The South Pacific constitution makers 
were, it seems, generally much more careful than the 
African ones to detail how precisely Parliaments should 
choose and dismiss Prime Ministers.!°5 But there have 
been larger matters too. A number of African countries — 
Sudan, Ghana, Nigeria, Uganda, Zimbabwe are all examples 
— had deep internal conflicts that, to a greater degree than 
in the Pacific, preceded independence, and were by no 
means settled by it. Further, where (as so often in Africa) 
government controlled export trades comprised a country’s 
most lucrative resource, unbridled competition for 
government dominance proved exceedingly difficult to 
check.’ But it is worth pursuing the South Pacific com- 
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parison; for with the single exception of Vanuatu, none of 
them had a party at Independence which commanded a 
majority. That meant that coalition politics, and the con- 
sequential need for compromise, meshed with the strong 
ideological commitment to consensus — ‘the Pacific Way’. 
By contrast at Independence most African countries did 
have numerically triumphant nationalist parties whose 
leaders were prone as a consequence not only to see them- 
selves as god-given, but all opposition as inherently 
illegitimate.'’ The insidious spread thereafter in Africa 
of the fatal doctrine of winner-takes-all had its incalculably 
debilitating consequences: the innocent were slaughtered, 
the talented killed or exiled, famines ageravated, farmers 
alienated, refugees propelled, universities ravaged, 
bureaucracies cauterised. !°8 Ghana was evidently in great 
trouble here even before Independence. Nkrumah and 
his Ashanti opponents intemperately denied each others 
legitimacy, and Ghana irredeemably broke on their 
mutual intransigence. ? Even the mild-mannered Nyerere, 
let alone the aggressive Mboya, made a fateful contrast 
here in his obduracy towards opponents.to a Michael 
Somare or a Michael Manley.'” 

Of these African countries I know Uganda best. There 
the Baganda at its core might have become its ‘Prussians’. 
They had earlier, however, been used as sub-imperialists 
by the British, and, greatly resented everywhere else, had 
then withdrawn to their core. In 1953 their Cambridge 
educated Kabaka saw their dilemma clearly and sought 
the separated independence of his kingdom. As that 
would have been rather like excising England from the 
United Kingdom, the British deported him when he 
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pressed his case. That however only rallied his people 
about him, which in turn led to the rallying of Uganda’s 
non-Baganda majority around Milton Obote. Upon 
independence in 1962 the Prussian model was thus 
foreclosed, and no interstitial space existed either. Instead 
a deal was struck by which Obote as Prime Minister 
accepted the Kabaka as President of Uganda. But this 
soon collapsed, and in 1966 Obote ordered Colonel Amin 
to assault the Kabaka’s palace. That only ensured, 
however, that at the core of his country Obote was now 
denied all legitimacy; and as he vainly struggled with his 
lot Amin in 1971 tossed him aside. But Amin thereupon 
simply faced the old dilemmas now compounded, and so 
turned to terror as the only buttress for his authority. In 
the end that devoured his regime from within, so that in 
1979 it fell easy prey to a Tanzanian invasion. With that 
three successive non-royal Baganda interim executive 
Presidents were suddenly provided, now that the Kabaka 
was dead, with a unique opportunity to secure a position 
for the Baganda akin to that of Kenya’s Kikuyu. This they 
completely mishandled. As a consequence Obote pushed 
his way back into power, which in turn drove some 
Baganda to armed revolt, so that the last state was soon in 
some ways worse than the first. For 30 years now it has 
been abundantly clear that Uganda would never be 
steadied until either the Baganda came to the top or their 
countrymen assured them a place commensurate with 
their strength. 11! 

That brings me to my penultimate point — which is that 
since Seeley wrote, not only has England markedly con- 
tracted, ‘England’ as part of the historiography of its for- 
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mer colonial territories has steadily contracted too. There 
is an apt commentary upon this in the history of 
Australian painting. Initially landscape and vegetation 
were painted as if in a mildly exotic England. Then in the 
1890s the Heidelberg School of Roberts, McCubbin and 
Streeten marvellously captured the Australian light. In 
our own day from Fred Williams’ magical Australian 
landscapes every trace of England has gone.!!” Time was, 
and not so long since, when all Australian histories began 
with the convicts’ landing at Sydney Cove on 26 January 
1788. The Australian historians remarkable cooperative 
ten volume celebration of that event (which in a novel 


- way will have three ‘slice’ volumes for Australia in 1838, 


1888 and 1938 respectively) will open, however, with a 
volume on Aboriginal Australia, as will the new Oxford 
History of Australia. We now have three radiocarbon 
dates for early man in Australia at 40,000 years.14? The 
latest pollen analysis suggests that it could have been 130,000 
years, for at that stage fire-resisting eucalypts displaced 
fire-prone casuarinas.!'* And therein a central point. For 
aboriginal man’s firestick farming - producing better 
feed for more huntable marsupials — fashioned the floral 
environment that in the nineteenth century so assisted the 
whiteman’s sheep and cattle conquests.'* Even in my 
own day much African historiography also began, still 
more ludicrously, with the first Europeans — though 
without Africa’s earlier agricultural revolution its modern 
history might have been little more than Australia’s writ 
large. These errors have now been rectified.’!® Let me 
therefore step a little closer. Australian historians used to 
write about Australian Britons.'!’7 They are now con- 


cerned with Australian colonists.!!8 South African his- 
torians used to focus on Briton, Boer and Bantu.!!9 They 
now give their minds to ‘the shaping of South African 
society’ !”° and the classic case of the growth of an indus- 
trial capitalist state. '?* Similarly Dr Christopher Bayly has 
recently written of eighteenth and nineteenth century 
India with the British firmly in their place — less the pro- 
genitors, more the offspring of its history. !” Twenty 
years ago Professor J.F. Ade Ajayi hammered the point 
that ‘in any long-term historical view of African history, 
European rule becomes just another episode’.23 With 
each succeeding year that looks less the exaggeration 
some thought at the time. And so to my final point. 
The rubric for the Smuts Chair says that the Professor 
should concern himself with Commonwealth studies 
generally. Let me simply say that the field now encom- 
passes 49 independent states, one in north America, one in 
central America, one in south America, one in western 
Europe; two in the Mediterranean; three in each of east 
Africa, central Africa, south Africa, south. Asia, southeast 
Asia, and.the Indian Ocean; four in west Africa; 10 in the 
Caribbean; 11 in the southwest Pacific. Outside the royal 
family (who actually know where Tuvalu is) this develop- 
ment is scarcely understood in this country. “It was a noble 
ideal — the Commonwealth’, Lord Beloff typically 
remarked back in 1972, ‘a pity it failed.’!?4 Its failure to 
provide the expected support for Britain’s amour propre, 
and, to the contrary, its hounding of British policies 
towards South Africa and Rhodesia were no doubt dif- 
ficult to take (though it brilliantly saved Britain in 1979 
from the ignominy of recognising a government in 
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Rhodesia that scarcely any one else would have done).'?5 


The difficulty seems to lie in perceiving with the 
necessary clarity that the Commonwealth is no longer a 
British institution, but, as Smuts percipiently envisaged it 
back in 1921, ‘a society of free and equal sister states’ 16 I 
have a photograph taken in a Canberra garden in 1981 of 
five principal figures in the Commonwealth at that time: 
Lee Kuan Yew, Kenneth Kaunda, Pierre Trudeau, 
Malcolm Fraser, Indira Gandhi. Margaret Thatcher was 
close to hand, but, simply as Britain’s Prime Minister, she 
was not as yet in that league. 

Back in 1946 the chances were not even even that very 
much would survive. It is a principal result of all I have 
been discussing that despite a dozen or so withdrawals 
nearly 50 independent states have decided to maintain the 
free associaiton in the Commonwealth the Balfour report 
projected. In the shorthand of colour some of them are 
brown, some are yellow, some are white, some are black. 
Some are vast, some are rich, some are tiny, some are 
poor, and some could soon be rich. They encompass a 
quarter of the world’s population, and a third of its states, 
and extend into most reaches of the globe. Apart from the 
public fiestas of Commonwealth Games, and cricket, a 
growing number of workaday linkages are being con- 
structed between them. Their Heads of Government 
clearly value their periodic meetings as providing them 
with unique opportunities to encounter several dozen of 
their kind and test the temperatures right around the 
globe. If for some reason Britain were now to quit the 
Commonwealth there is no good reason why it should 
cease to exist. As it is it provides the readiest means avail- 
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able to us for orienting ourselves sensibly to the most of 
our fellow humans. It is thus well that some of us should 
be professionally engaged in its study. 
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